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"I will follow you everywhere. I will follow you like a dog."
This secret appetite for humiliation and prayer is remark-
able in a confirmed atheist. Love must be a vital need if even
Verkhovensky experiences it. It matters little that his feeling
for Stavrogin is ridiculous, shameful and odious in its human
implications; the important thing is that Verkhovensky rec-
* ognizes the necessity of bowing to someone greater than he.
This alone suffices to condemn his social system. As for Stav-
rogin, Verkhovensky's god, his character remained unex-
plained for half a century, because Katkov, Dostoevsky's
publisher, refused to print an important chapter of The Pos-
sessed called "Stavrogin's Confession." It remained unpub-
lished until 1927.
Like Raskolnikov, Stavrogin is "a destroyer of walls."
Raskolnikov shatters the precepts of old morality, suffers in
order to conquer an illusory freedom, and struggles fanati-
cally against himself and against God. He is forgiven in the
end because, without realizing it, he has always been in
search of Christ. But Stavrogin does not seek anything.
Raskolnikov, when he believes, believes that he believes, and
when he does not believe, believes that he does not believe.
But "Stavrogin when he believes, does not believe that he
believes, and when he does not believe, does not believe that
he does not believe." Raskolnikov is a passionate negator;
Stavrogin, a habitual negator. He does not love his own
opinions, because he has not sufficiently suffered for them.
They have taken hold of him mysteriously. In his eyes it is
a matter of the most elementary common sense that God
does not exist, that morality is absurd, that "everything is
permissible," and that there is no such thing as punishment
by one's own conscience.
The question arises, how is it possible to love, hate, hope,